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(Continued from our last.) 

The Nubian frontier of Egypt extends 600 miles from 
sea to sea. On entering Nubia, Mr. Buckingham had an 
attack of ophthalmia, from which he suffered so much that 
he was compelled to return, without witnessing the anti- 
quities of that country, a circumstance which he regretted 
very much, as these are equal to the monuments of An- 
cient Egypt in magnitude, and superior to them in beauty 
of sculpture and elegance of workmanship. The Egyp- 
tians came originally from Nubia. Of all the wonders of 
Egypt, the city of Thebes is the most remarkable. On 
this city Homer bestowed the epithet of Hundred-gated, 
but whether this was from the number of the city gates, 
of the gates of its temples, or was a mere eastern hyper- 
bole, is not ascertained. The city contained upwards of 
two hundred temples. Itssituation is extremely beautiful. 
The ruins still existing are of the most massive descrip- 
tion; its extent must have been enormous, for some of 
its buildings still remaining are detached from each other 
by a distance of not less than nine miles; and such is its 
antiquity, that when Memphis was built Thebes was in 
Ttuins. A part of the magnificent temple of Carnac, de- 
dicated to Qsiris, the chief divinity of the Egyptians, 
still. gemains... It is approached by an avenue of sphynxes, 
30 feet high, disposed on each side, the avenue being two 
miles in: Jetigth. The impression producec by the con- 

itionof these wonderful remnants of antiquity, is 

com] by some travellers to that felt by a man on 
awaking from an extravagant dream; he rubs his eyes 
with astonishment, and thinks it impossible that such 
things as he seems to behold can really be. For my 
part, said Mr. Buckingham, I was actually three or four 
days before I could perfectly convince myself that what I 
saw was real, and not a mere delusion. The gateway 
leading to the portico at Carnac is 75 feet high, The im- 
miénse proportions of these works, and the impossibility of 
distinguishing the features of the statues, at such a great 
height, have led to the idea, that they must have been the 
work of giants. It is the general belief amongst the mo- 
dern Egyptians, from the zeal displayed by English tra- 
Vellers particularly, that they were the work of English- 
amen, and that Englishmen perform a long journey, at- 
tended with great difficulty and expense, solely to pay 
honour to their ancestors. The portico of St. Paul’s, in 
London, is composed of twelve pillars, two and a half feet 
each in diameter, and from the ascent of Ludgate-hill 
forms a beautiful and noble object; but the portico of 
’ the temple of Carnac consists of 136 pillars, each twelve 
feet in diameter ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that St. 
Raul’s Cathedral and the churchyard :migtt be placcd 
Within this portico, and there be lost. It may seem like what 


is termed a traveller's story, but it is recorded by writers of 
undoubted veracity, that there are in this place the remains 
of one single building, which was about two miles in cir- 
cumference. Two of the French officers under Dessaix, 
undertook for a wager to ride round the building in a 
certain time, and this they accomplished at a smart trot in 
twenty minutes. The cathedrals scattered over England 
are, undoubtedly, splendid monuments of art end labour, 
but taken collectively, not so much time, labour, and ex- 
pense have attended their erection, as were bestowed upon 
this single temple at Thebes. 

On the other side of Thebes stand Luxor, and the sta- 
tue of Memnon. This remarkable statue was erected in 
honour of Memnon, the supposed offspting of Aurora. An 
interesting illustration of the respect and affection which 
the Egyptians supposed due from a son to his mother 
was the belief, that when the first ray of the sun touched 
the statue, there arose a sound similar to that of the harp 
or lute, demonstrative of satisfaction and joy. It is formed 
from a single block of granite, is sculptured in a sitting 
posture, and is 90 feet high; were the statue erect, the 
proportionate elevation would be 120 feet. It may give 
some idea of the magnitude of tie statue (said Mr. B.) 
to state, that on standing on a level with the foot I could 
not look over it. There is another statue of correspond- 
ing magnitude, but in a prostrate condition, having been 
thrown down by Cambyses in his devastating progress 
through Egypt. In consequence of the fall there is a cleft 
in one arm of the statue, through which I passed. The 
diameter of the arm is nine feet, and the height of the in- 
step six feet. The statue is formed from one block of 
stone ; and how was this enormous mass conveyed to its 
present position ? It is the general impression that it was 
hewn from the rock, and that it has never occupied any 
other position ; but it stands upon alluvial soil, and con- 
sists of granite stone, which there is nothing resembling at 
a shorter distance than the Cataracts, 200 miles from the 
spot where it now stands. The sound previously men- 
tioned as arising from the statue of Memnon on its being 
touched by the first rays of the sun, was, no doubt, a con- 
trivance of the priests, for it is certain there was such a 
sound. This fact is recorded by about 150 inscriptions 
mentioning the visit of as many Romans who came here 
to investigate the point. Amongst these names is that of 
Strabo. The Necropolis, or city of the dead, is another 
most remarkable curiosity; the tombs consist of an im- 
mense excavation running a mile under ground. The 
tombs were visited by the celebrated Belzoni, who formed 
a model of them, which, from the want of adequate space 
for one of greater magnitude, gives a very inadequate 
idea of the original. The Necropolis owes its formation 
to the belief that the eternal perdition of the soul would 
follow the destruction or non-interment of the body; in 
consequence of this article of faith it became necessary to 
have a sanctuary for the repose of the dead; hence the 
Necropolis was constructed. It formed the place of sepul- 
ture of the common people, in which the poor were buried 
at the expense of the nation. I have, myself, (said Mr. 
B.) descended into this excavation 300 yards, and for that 
space actually trod upon a pavement formed of human 
heads ; for, in order to be as economical as possible in the 
dispasal of the allotted space, the dead were buried in a 





standing posture, and when one tier or story was complete, 
another was commenced, the feet of the second being 
placed upon the heads of the first, and soon. One most 
singular circumstance attending these dead Egyptians is, 
that when they, their names, and their religion have 
passed away, they are still productive of considerable 
benefit to their living descendants, and that in a way 
which no one can imagine who is not aware of the fact. Ic 
is conceived that the bituminous substance, by means of 
which the bodies are preserved, possesses medicinal pro- 
perties highly beneficial in internal complaints, and it 
consequently forms an article of trade, and is imported 
into Italy in considerable quantities, and there used for 
the purposes of medicine. ( Laughter.) Another re- 
markable use to which they are applied, is that to which 
they are put by the Arabs living on the skirts of the 
desert, who, in the absence of other fuel, use them as a 
substitute. I have myself seen half a dozen Arabs going 
into a catacomb, digging out these perpendicular men, 
throwing the bodies, which are very light, upon their 
shoulders, or, taking a leg in one hand and a hatchet in 
the other, splitting them into two, or otherwise dividing 
them according to their own wishes or convenience. 
( Laughter and applause.) From the mode in which they 
are preserved, the bodies are of a highly inflammable 
nature, and better fuel it is difficult to imagine. The 
source from which they are procured is inexhaustible, and, 
consequently, the Arabs have no occasion to lament the 
deficiency of fire-wood, or long for the discovery of coals. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 
CLIMATE OF EGYPT. 

The climate of Eyypt is one peculiar to itself. From 
Cairo to the Cataracts there are no records or traces of raim 
having fallen from the earliest periods to the present time. 
We have scriptural evidence that Egypt has always pos- 
sessed this peculiarity. Moses, in his description of the 
Promised Land, to which he was about to lead the is- 
raelites, told them that they were not then going to a 
country where the river rose and fell, but to one where the 
rains descended from heaven to fertilize the earth. Though 
rain falls occasionally about once in two or three hundred 
years, between Cairo and Alexandria, the oldest indivi- 
duals in that quarter cannot form the slightest ides of 
what rain is. But the total absence of rain in other parts 
of Egypt does not depend upon the testimonies of man. 
In Nubia I visited a temple which bad been left in an un- 
finished state ; in some parts of the sculpture there were 
traces of the ochre used by the workmen—which, during 
a period of at least 3000 years, there had not been rain or 
even moisture sufficient to remove; yet on applying my 
moistened finger to it, the echre was erased without the 
slightest difficulty. It shows the wisdom and power of 
Providence, that what would render other countries sterile 
and unproductive, occasions no inconvenience in this.— 
The fertility of the soil, arising solely from the river, 
which never fails to come down, fertilizing the land and 
rendering it habitable and beautiful, the fall of rain would 
be injurious and disturb the organization of the country. 
The temperature is moderate and delicious. It is the 
general idea that Egypt is almost uninhabitable on account 
of the heat; but I have travelled with tolerably warm 
clothing sixty or seventy miles in the day without expe. 











riencing any great inconvenience from it. In winter the 
temperature is very similar to that of an English spring. 
The plague is generally supposed to be a consequence of the 
elimate; but in my opinion this destructive disorder is 
rather to be attributed to the dirtiness of the people, the 
want of medical skill, and the bad and inefficient state of the 
police. The ophthalmia is a disease peculiar to Egypt, 
and is supposed to be occasioned by the saline particles of 
earth, or light dust, which are blown about after the inunda- 
tion of the Nile has subsided. In the surrounding deserts, 
amongst the Arabs, no such disease as ophthalmia, or any 
thing like it, is known. The Khamseen and Simoon are 
the prevailing winds of the desert ; the latter, though pre- 
judicial and enervating, is not nearly so pestilential as it 
has been described to be. 
THE ANIMALS OF EGYPT. 

OF the animals of Egypt the most remarkable, and the 
most serviceable to man, is the camel, which from its 
qualities is metaphorically termed by the Arabs ‘* The 
ship of the desert.” No other animal is capable of sustain- 
ing the fatigues which it undergoes, no other animal is so 
capableof enduring abstinence from food and water, or, from 
the formation of its feet, and general constitution, of jour- 
neying across the sand of the desert. The buffalo is also a 
resident of Egypt. The crocodile inhabits all parts of the 
river, and so abounds that I have seen upon the sands of 
a small island so many as twenty-five of them, of various 
sizes, atatime. Shooting the crocodile is a very favourite 
diversion. The apprehensions entertained of it are quite 
groundless, it being a timid and harmless creature, and hav- 
ing none of the destructive characteristics of the alligator. 
Though the Egyptians go constantly to draw water from 
the river, and buffaloes and other animals frequent it 
where the crocodiles most abound, I never heard of any 
accident having taken place. The hippopotamus, or river 
horse, is frequently seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Nubian cataracts ; his skin is used to manufacture vessels 
for the carriage of water across the deserts. The hyena, 
far from being so ferocious and untamable as it is repre- 
sented to be, is as shy and timid as the crocodile, and 
runs away at the approach of man; it preys upon the 
bodies of the dead. The jackal is a timid and harmless 
creature. The birds are the hawk, the ibis, the flamingo, 
and the pigeon. The hawk is celebrated as having been 
the semblance under which Osiris, the chief divinity of 
the Egyptians was worshipped ; they are excecdingly 
pumerous at present. Pigeons are so abundant, that in 
their flights they frequently darken the air. The waters 
furnish fish in extreme abundance, especially the sturgeon. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

Egypt possesses all the fertility—the natural source of 
wealth and bappiness—which was ever hers; the difference 
between her past and present state arises solely from the 
misconduct of man. Nature has withdrawn nothing which 
she ever bestowed, but man has perverted her blessings, 
and by his mismanagement rendered that country poor, 
which possesses in itself all the sources of wealth and 
abundance. It will be remembered, that Egypt was 
termed the granary of the Roman empire, and English 
farmers may form some idea of its fertility, when they are 
told that it bears annually three crops in succession, with- 
out manure, and almost without culture, scarcely any 
thing more being requisits than to scatter the seed on the 
deposit left by the Nile. The principal vegetable produc- 
tions are wheat, rice, dates, cotton, sugar, flax, maize, 
and grapes. The wheat is of the very best quality, and 
is preferred, throughout the Mediterranean, to that of any 
ether country. Flax is also very abundant, and of excel- 
lent quality. Roses are so abundant, that in some districts 
a man may travel thirty miles almost literally upon 
beds of roses. Otto of roses is distilled from them, and is 
held in as high estimation by the ladies of Egypt as by 
those of England; the former, however, enjoy one advan- 
tage over the latter,—-they may procure it at the rate of 


about i}d. per quart bottle. 
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no metals whatever; and hence it must always be de- 
pendent upon a manufacturing country. The population 
consists of Arabs, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, 
Copts, Abyssinians, and Europeans. The Arabs are sub- 
ject to the Turks, as their governors: they are of tempe- 
rate habits, unambitious character, and far happier than 
their masters. Of these different races, the Copts are the 
most interesting, being, according to the general belief, 
the lineal descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; and 
hence arises another interesting and important fact in sup- 
port of the argument that God has created no race of 
human beings inferior to their fellow-creatures, or incapable 
of attaining that height of virtue and knowledge which is 
accessible to the rest of mankind ;—the similarity of com- 
plexion, hair, and other points of resemblance between 
the Copts and the despised and persecuted negroes are 
sufficient to show, that if they are not of the very same 
race, there is, at least, so strong a.resemblance between 
them that they must be deemed to form branches of the 
same family. 

The chief towns of Modern Egypt are—Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Cairo, and Damietta. Alexandria is the residence 
of the enterprising Pacha, Mahommed Ali, under whose 
government it has obtained some portion of commercial 
eminence; and under a more liberal government might 
again take its place as one of the chief commercial cities 
in the world. Cairo is the great centre where Mahom- 
medans from every part of the world assemble in order to 
perform the annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Mahomet ; 
and as most of the pilgrims carry with them merchandise 
in order to attend to their temporal advantage, as well as 
consult their spiritual improvement, it is scarcely possible 
to imagine a better depot whence information and an im- 
proved taste for the arts, sciences, and conveniences of life 
might be disseminated throughout Africa. Here are to be 
met with men from the mysterious and far-famed Tim- 
buctoo, from Fez in Morocco, from the frozen deserts of 
Siberia, from the extremities of the East and the West, 
from every place where the votaries of Mahomet are to be 
found. At Cairo, then, might be obtained all the infor- 
mation that can be desired respecting the unexplored parts 
of Africa, and hence might be disseminated knowledge, 
and a spirit of inquiry excited which would lead to the 
temporal and spiritual improvement of the inhabitants of 
Africa. As the commercial exports of Egypt are so well 
known in Liverpool I need say little more on that subject. 
Its principal export, cetton, might be considerably im- 
proved both in quality and quantity were the country 
under proper Management. Egypt is now three or four 
times more wealthy than she was twenty years ago, and 
this improvement is solely to be attributed to the enterprise 
and sagacity of Mahommed Ali, who, sceing that the 
country was neglected, instead of being contented with 
a mere tribute exacted from it asa colony, set himself 
about making the most of its resources and capabilities, 
and, by so doing, has consulted his own prosperity and 
that of the country. Improved, however, as it is, the 
present commerce of Kgypt is nothing when compated 
to what it has been, and what it might become. The 
Government of Egypt has always been despotic, whether 
under the Soldans, the Caliphs, or the Sultans, on whose 
crown Egypt is now a dependency. The Turks are in 
constant fear of an insurrection; and this fear is ag- 
gravated by the odium incurred by the Turks, from 
the massacre of the Mamelukes. These were a pe- 
culiar species of troops, composed chiefly of Circassians 
and Georgians, who, because they refused to change their 
religion, as they were required to do by the Turks, in 
order that they might be sent against the insurgent Waha- 
bees at Mecca, were extirpated in the most horrible man- 
ner, twenty or thirty of them being blown from the 
mouths of cannon daily till they were extinct. The odium 
incurred by this atrocious cruelty seems likely to hasten 
the fall of the Mahometan religion in Egypt. 

After a few more remarks, principally recapitulatory 





The minerals of Egypt are salt and nitre: it produces 


and apologetic, Mr. Buckingham concluded this his first 








lecture, and was greeted with the most flattering marks of 
satisfaction and approbation. Our report, of course, only 
embodies the sterling information communicated respect- 
ing his extensive travels and researches, and is divested of 
the charms of that affability and animation with which the 
lecturer contrived to fix the attention of his audience, and 
dismiss them pleased both with him and themselves. We 
hope, however, that we have not entirely failed in our at- 
tempt to give a tolerably accurate and complete sketch of 


this interesting lecture. 
To be continued. 


The Bouguet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have ' 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





















BULL FIGHTS AT LIMA, 
— 
[FROM THE MS, OF GENERAL MILLER.]} 

_ The taste for bull-fights, introduced by the early Spa- 

niards, is retained by their American descendants with un- 
diminished ardour. The announcement of an exhibition 
of this kind produces a state of universal excitement. The 
streets are thronged, and the population of the surrounding 
country, dressed in their gayest attire, add to the multi- 
tudes of the city. The sport is conducted with an eclat 
that exceeds the bull-fights in every other part of South 
America, and, perhaps, even surpasses those of Madrid. 
The death of the bull, when properly managed, creates as 
much interest in the ladies of Lima, as the death of the 
hare to the English huntress, or the winning horse to the 
titled dames at Newmarket or Doncaster. Nor can the 
pugilistic fancy of England take a deeper interest in the 
event of a prize-fight, than the gentlemen of Lima in the 
scientific worrying of a bull. 
__ It is curious to observe how various are ideas of cruelty 
in different countries. The English, for instance, exclaim 
against the barbarity of the bull-fight, as compared with 
the noble sports of cock-fighting, badger-baiting, &c. But 
their enlightened horror could not exceed the disgust 
shown by a young South American who witnessed a casual 
boxing-match between two boys in Hyde-park, surrounded 
and encouraged, as he expressed himself, by well-dressed 
barbarians. It is amusing to witness the complacency 
with which one nation accuses another of cruelty, without 
taking a glance at customs at home. 

The bulls destined for the ring are obtained principally 
from the woods in the valleys of Chincha, where they are 
bred in 8 wild state. Too catch and drive them to Lima, a 
distance of sixty leagues, is a matter of no inconsiderable 
expense. A bull is given by each gremio, or incorporated 
trading company of the city. The gremios vie in deco- 
rating their donation, which is bedizened with ribbons and 
flowers ; across its shoulders are suspended mantles, richly 
embroidered with the arms of the gremio to which it be- 
longs, all of which become the perquisite of the toreador 
or matador who slays the bull. 

The price of admission is four reals, or two shillings; 
but an additional charge is made for seats in the boxes; 
and the managers pay a considerable tax to government 
on every performance. 

Early in the afternoon of the day fixed upon for a bull- 
fight, every street leading to the Amphitheatre is crowded 
with carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians. All are in the 
pighest state of excitement, the highest glee, and in full | 

ress, 

The business of the ring commences about two, p.m. by 
a curious sort of prelude. A company of soldiers perform 
a despejo, or a military pantomime. The men having 
been previously drilled for that purpose, go through a 
variety of fanciful evolutions, forming the Roman and 
Greek crosses, stars, and figures, so describing a sentence, 
such as vive la patria, vive San Martin, or the name of 
any other person who happens to be at the head of the 
government. Asa finale, the soldiers form a circle, face 
outwards, then advance towards the boxes, preserving 
their circular order, which they extend, until they approach 
close enough to climb up to the benches. Every move- 
ment is made to the sound of the drum: the effect is ex- 
ceedingly good. A band of music is likewise in attend- 
ance, and plays at intervals. 

The prelude being over, six or seven toreadores enter the 
arena on foot, dressed im silk jackets of different colours, 
richly spangled or bordered with gold or silver lace. One 
or two of these men, and who are called matadores, are 
pardoned criminals, and they receive a considerable sum 
for every bull they kill, About the same time various 
amateurs, well mounted on steeds gaily caparisoned, fan- 






























































cifully and tastefully attired, present themselves. 
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When all is prepared, a door is opened under the box 
occupied by the municipality, and a bull rushes from a 
pen. At first he gazes about as if in surprise, but is soon 
put upon his mettle, by the waving of flags, and the 
throwing of darts, crackers, and other annoyances. The 
amateur cavaliers display their horsemanship and skill in 
provoking ‘and in eluding his vengeance, in order to catch 
the eye of some favourite fair ene, and to gain the applause 
of their friends and the audience. They infuriate the 
animal by waving a mantle over his head, and when pur- 
sued they do not allow their horses to advance more than 
a few inches from the horns of the angry bull. When at 
full speed, they make their horse revolve upon his hind 
legs, and remain in readiness to make a second turn upon 
the animal. This operation is several times repeated with 
equal agility and boldness, and is called capear. The 
amateurs then promenade around to acknowledge the 
erp bestowed. This species of sparring on horse- 

k with the bull is practised only in South America. 
Indeed in no other part of the world is the training of the 
horses, or the dexterity of the horsemen, equal to the per- 
formance of such exploits. Effigies made of skin and 
filled with wind, and others made of straw, in which are 
live birds, are placed in the arena. The bull tosses them 
into the air, but being made heavy at the base, they come 
to the ground always retaining an upright posture. The 
straw figures are furnished with fire-works, which are 
made to take fire when the birds escape from within, and 
it sometimes happens that the bull has the flaming and 
cracking figure upon his horns. Sometimes the bull is 
maddened by fire-works being fastened on him, which go 
off in succession. The crackers being expended, the ani- 
mal usually stands gazing around with rolling tongue, 
panting sides, and eyes sparkling with rage. He is then 
faced by the principal matador, who holds a straight 
sword in one hand and a flag in the other; as the bull 
runs at him in full speed, the matador coolly, but with 
great celerity, takes one step to the left, holding the flag 
just over the spot he occupied when the bull took aim. 
Being foiled, the bull wheels round, and charges his tor- 
mentor a second time, who again skilfully eludes being 
caught on the horns; this is repeated about three times, 
to the great delight of the audience. At length the ma- 
tador assumes a sort of fencing attitude, and at the criti- 
cal moment plunges his sword into the bull’s neck, near 
to its shoulders, when it falls dead at his feet. Handker- 
chiefs are waved, and applauding shouts resound from 
every side. Four horses, richly harnessed, then appear; 
the dead bull is quickly fixed to traces, and dragged out 
at a gallop, cheered by continued acclamations. 


“Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl tae dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by.” 
Bynren. 


Other bulls are killed in the same way by successive 
matadores. One is generally despatched by means of a 
long knife grasped by the matador, so that when his arm 
is extended, the blade is perpendicular to the wrist. The 
bull being worried for a time, the matador, instead of re- 
ceiving him on the point of a sword as before, steps one 
pace aside as the bull runs at him, and adroitly plunges 
the knife into the spinal marrow behind the horns, and 
the animal drops dead instantaneously. 
Another bull is next attacked by mounted picadores, 
armed with lances. Their legs are protected by padding, 
Their horses are of little value, and cannot easily get out 
of the way of the bull. Neither do the riders often at- 
tempt it, todo so being considered cowardly. The conse- 
quence is, the horses generally receive a mortal gore; part 
of their entrails are frequently torn out, and exhibit a 
most pre wey, Parry’ The riders run considerable 
risk, for their lances are inadequate to killing the bull, 
which, after being gored and mangled, is finally despatched 
by a matador. 
‘€Folled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

°Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 
And now the matadors around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand: 

Once more through all he bursts his thund’ring way— 

Vain rage! the mantle quits the cunning hand, 

Wraps his fierce eye—'tis past—he sinks upon the sand !” 
Byron. 


The next bull, as he sallies from the pen, is encountered 
by six or eight Indians with short lances, who kneel down 
like the front rank of a battalion to receive a cavalry charge. 
One or two Indians are usually tossed; the others follow 
up the bull, and when he turns upon them, they drop on 
one knee and receive him as before. They are C Tdom 


ter when they see double. 


and supported by an Indian torrero. 


sharp as a razor. 
yen, he is rendered furious by a variety of torments. When 
e has been sufficiently maddened, the doors are thrown 


open, and the animal makes a rush at the'Indian, who is 


dressed in scarlet, and directs the lance as he kneels on the 
ground. The raging bull runs at him; but he steadily 
points the lance, so as to receive the bull on its point. Such 
is the force with which he plunges’ at his opponent, that 
the lancegenerally enters at the head, and breaking through 
skull and bones, comes out at the sides or back. 

Finally, a bull, with tail erect, comes bellowing, and 
bounding in with a man strapped on his back. The 
animal jumps and capers about, making every effort to rid 
himself of his burden, to the no small amusement of the 
spectators. The rider, at length, loosens the straps, and 
the bull is attacked on all sides by amateurs and matadors 
on foot and on horseback. 

When a matador has killed a bull, he bows to the go- 
vernment-box, then to the municipality, and then all 
around, receiving plaudits in proportion to the skill he has 
shown, and the sport he has afforded. Advancing then 
to the box of the municipality, he receives his reward 
from one of the members, who is appointed as judge on 
the occasion, which consists of a few dollars thrown into 
the arena. ‘When the spectators are particularly gratified 
by the performance, they also throw money into the ring. 

—————_——_E=_ 
MILITARY BABOONS AT THE CAPE. 
On the hills between Simmon’s Town and Muisenbourg, 
whole regiments of Baboons assemble, for which this sta- 
tion is particularly famous. They stand six feet high, 
and in features and manners approach nearer to the hu- 
man species than any other quadruped I have ever seen. 
These rascals, who are most abominable thieves, used to 
annoy us exceedingly. Our barracks were under the hills, 
and when we went to parade, we were invariably obliged 
to leave armed men for the protection of our property ; 
and, even in spite of this, they have frequently stolen our 
blankets and great coats, or any thing else they could lay 
their claws on. A poor woman, a soldier’s wife, had washed 
her blanket and hung it out to dry, when some of these 
miscreants, who were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran 
off with it into the hills, which are high and woody. This 
drew upon them the indignation of the regiment, and we 
formed a strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to 
attack them, wh the view of recovering the property, 
and inflicting such chastisement as might be a warning to 
them for the future. I wasen the advance, with about 
twenty men, and I made a detour to cut them off from 
caverns to which they always flew for shelter. They ob- 
served my movement, and immediately detached about 
fitty to guard the entrance, while the others kept their post, 
and we could distinctly see them collecting large stones 
and other missiles.’ One old grey-headed one, in particu- 
lar, who often paid usa visit at the barracks, and was 
known by the name of Father Murphy, was seen distri- 
buting his orders, and planning the attack, with the judg- 
ment of one of our best generals. Finding that my de- 
sign was defeated, I joined the corps de main, and rushed 
on to the attack, when a scream from Father Murphy 
was d signal for the general encounter, and the host of 
baboons under his command rolled down enormous stones 
upon us, so that we were obliged to give up the. contest, 
or some of us must inevitably have been killed. They 
actually followed us to our very doors, shouting in indi- 
cation of victory ; and, during the whole night, we heard 
dreadful yells and screaming ; so much so, that we ex- 
pected a night attack. In the morning, however, we 
found that all this rioting had been created by disputes 
about the division of the blanket, for we saw eight or ten 
of them with pieces of it on their backs, as old women 
wear their cloaks. Amongst the number strutted lather 
Murphy. These rascals annoyed us day and night, and 
we dared not venture out unless a party of five or six went 
together. One morning, Father Murphy had the consam- 
mate impudence to walk straight into the grenadier bar- 
racks, and he was in the very act of purloining a sergeant’s 
regimental coat, when a corporal’s guard (which had just 
been relieved) took the liberty of stopping the gentleman 
at the door, and secured him. He was a most powerful 
brute, and, I am rena too much for any single man. 


Notwithstanding his frequent misdemeanors, we did not 





able to despatch him, and a matador steps forward to end 
his sufferings. Some of the Indians are often much hurt ; 


like to kill the poor creature ; having first taken the pre- 


Again, another bull is let into the ring for the lanzada 
or trial of the lance, the handle of which is very long and 
strong, fixed into a wooden socket secured to the ground, 
The head of the 
lance is a long blade of highly tempered steel, and made as 
Before the bull is permitted to leave the 


they invariably make themselves half drunk before they , head and face, and then turning him locse. To this cere- 
enter the circus, alleging that tney can fight the bull bet- | mony, strange to say, he submitted very quietly; and, 


when shaved, was really an exceedingly good-looking fel- 
low, and I have seen many a ** blood” in Bond-street not 
| half so prepossessing in his appearance. We then started 
him up the hill, though he seemed rather reluctant to 
leave us. Some of his companions came down to meet 
| him ; but, from the alteration which shaving his head and 
| face had made in him, they did not know him again, and, 
accordingly, pelted him with stones, and beat him with 
sticks, in so unmerciful a manner, that poor Father Mur- 
phy actually sought protection from his enemies, and he 
In time became quite domesticated and tame. There are 
many now alive, in his Majesty’s 22d regiment of foot, 
|who can vouch for the truth of this anccdote—John 
Shipp’s Military Memoirs. 
if all this be true, we may expect next to hear that the 
military baboons have seized upon the soldiers’ muskets 
or artillery, and made a regular descent upon the lords of 
the creation. ‘The reader will also naturally inquire why 
the Europeans, who are so annoyed by Father Murphy 
and his banditti, do not shoot them: they are not so 
squeamish with other animals when they are troublesome. 
edit. Kal. 








— ——— ———— a 
WHIMSICAL INCIDENT AT AN AUCTION. 
- 

The following short paragraph is extracted from chap- 
ter vi..of the Magic Globe, cr the Bottle Imp, an original 
article now passing through the Liverpool Mercury: 

**In my walks [ not unfrequently visit your Auctions, 
which, I can assure you, abound with incidents quite to 
my taste. The company on this occasion was so numerous 
that it filled the front aud back parlours, the pulpit being 
amey between the two, so that the auctioneer might be 

eard by all present. The bidding was generally performed 
by a nod, or significant sign to the auetioneer, whose head 
was on the constaut turn, like that of a chimney-piece 
Chinese mandarin, as he politely acknowledged the bid- 
dings in thé two apartments. At length a lot was put 
up. for which there were only two bidders, a gentleman 
in the back parlour, and a lady in the front ; they could 
not see each other, but kept the auctioneer’s head ina 
constant state of vacillation as he politely acknowledged 
their respective nods, with * Thank you, Sir;’ * Much 
obliged to you, Madam.’ The coimpetition was kept up 
until the biddings considerably exceeded the value of the 
article when new, when the gentleman gave up in despair. 
— May I beg the favour of your name and atidress, 
Madan, in order to send the lot home,’ said the auctioneer, 
as he announced ber triumph with a tap of his hammer. 

* Mrs. Spriggins, of Islington,’ was the reply. 

‘Mrs. what!’ exclaimed the gentleman in the back 
parlour. * Mrs. what!’ 

* Mrs. Spriggins, of Islington, Sir,’ said the auctioneer. 

‘ Mrs. Spriggins, of Islington !’ exclaimed the gentleman 
with a tone of mixed surprise and vexation. * Why, 
zounds ! have I been bidding agaitist my own wife all this 
time ?” 

Another instance of the inconvenience resulting from 
the want of confidence and good understanding between 
man and wife. 

** Lord and Lady Wrangle, although they contrived 
to live under the same roof, might virtually be considered 
as divorced * @ mensd et thoro.” They never even ex- 
changed a word with each other, but communicated, 
when absolutely necessary, through the medium ofa 
third person, or by written note. This state of things, 
which was pretty notorious, was turned tu good account 
by a very accomplished swindler, who, having the ad- 
dress and appearance of a man of fashion, introduced 
himself amongst other company at a rout given by the 
Wrangles. No one in the company knew him: the lady 
concluded he had been invited by my Lord, while his 
Lordship took it for granted that he was her Ladyship’s 
friend; and as the guests never suspecied that he had in- 
troduced himself, be contrived to carry on the game, until 
Waiting a fit opportunity, he decamped, ¢aurying off with 
him several valuable articles of the family plate.” 
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ihem.h m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --27 3 6 3 26)13 10 
Wednesday28, 3 50 4 16/12 11 


Duke of Sussex born. 
Moon’s Last Quarter. 
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caution of muzzling him, we determined on shaving his Tuesday - 


Thursday 29, 4 46) 5 19/12 3 \King Geo. *V.’s Ace, 1820. 

Friday --- 30, 5 55) 6 35)12 3 \King Charles I. Martyr. 

Saturday..31} 7 14, 7 50]12 8 /King Geo. IV. Proclaimed. 

Sunday---» 1) 8 23) 8 53)13 11 4th Sund. after Epiphany. 

Monday -. 2) 9 21) 9 4915 8 |Purification of B. V. Mary. 
» $10 14)10 39117 7 | ’ 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


—— 
Blest Poesy ! uncheered of thee, 
How tedious were the lingering hours ; 
For thine the tender sorcery, 
That liberal of flowers, 
Can bid the wilderness an Eden smile, 
And misery of its bitterness beguile. 


Oft as the real its shadow throws 
Upon the landscape darkening round, 
Thou com’st the tempest to compose, 
A seraph, rose, and myrtle crown’d 3 
And yielding to thy witchery divine, 
The heart, enamoured, worships at thy shrine. 
When howls the hurricane aloud, 
And speed the death-winged lightnings by ; 
Then thine, in conscious mastery proud, 
Again to robe the wintry sky 
In hues, celestial as thine essence bright, 
Till seems as Heaven stole on the ravished sight ! 


Lovely enchainer of the mind, 
Immortal, and thrice-hallowed guest! 
Acknowledged, while vet undefined, 
Thy power mysterious oe’r the breast ; 
Ever be thine to rule with soft control, 
And pour thy sacred spirit on my soul. 


And though it please thee to withhold 
From me Castalia’s splendors high ; 
Permitted only to behold, 
Afar, the glorious Arcady ! 
Yet, if through Delphi’s groves be mine to stray, 
And mine alone the hedge-row blossoms gay ; 


Content, I supplicate no more ; 

This all the boon I crave from thee, 

A few wild flowers to scatter o’er 

The rugged steeps of destiny ; 

And I my woodland garland pleased will twine, 

Nor sigh, decreed no prouder chaplet mine. 
Liverpool. G. 
URAN AND LORMA. 

——— 

The following interesting verses have appeared in a 
volume of Gaelic poetry, ascribed to Ossian and his con- 
temporaries, collected by the late Dr. Smith, of Campble- 
town, Argyleshire.—Without offering any opinion as to 
the antiquity of the original composition, the translation is 
obviously of modern date. The piece appears to us to be 
an admirable subject for Mr. Pemberton, whose recitations 
and personifications we noticed last week in terms of high 
eulogium ; and we shall not fail to point out Uran and 
Léorma to his notice. 

The outline of the tale is as follows :—Finan and Lorma 
are the only children of Muirne, an aged warrior. Finan 
goes hunting to Dunalva, an island, the residence of 
Muirne. On his return at night he is overtaken by a 
storm, and his boat upset. His sister Lorma anxiously 
hastens to the beach, and beholds her brother’s hounds 
swimming to the shore, and a wave succeeding throws 
her brother at her feet. She imagines he cannot be dead, 
and carries him to a cliff, where the soliloquy over the 
corpse is passing beautiful. While thus occupied, the 
storm increases, and the rock she sits on is insulated. The 
rise of the tide prevents her escape, and, clasping her bro- 





Lorma is Uran. He goes to Dunalva, hoping, as usual, 
to meet his love. He finds it deserted, the aged Muirne, 
in distraction, having become a forlorn wanderer. Uran 
arrives at Dunalva during the night, and breaks forth 
into this apostrophe to Lorma:— 
Ah! Lorma, where is thy retreat ? 
Where does my slumbering love repose ? 
Has night o’erta’en thy wandering feet, 
Far in the lonely haunt of roes ? 


Or on the mountain of the chase, 
Fair huntress of the slender bow ? 

In vain thy devious paths I trace, 
Where, O my best belov’d, art thou ? 


Sad is my heart, while here forlorn, 
Alone, I vainly muse on thee ; 

And see, in thought, thy graceful form 
Shrinking beneath some shelt’ring tree. 


Beneath some hollow rock art thou, 
Stretch’d out beside the rushing stream ; 

Cold drops shall chill thy lovely brow, 
The blasts of night disturb thy dream. 


Vain are those fears; within my soul 
Thou dwellest like a beam of light ; 
Sweet peaceful dreams my love console. 
Spirits that moan on clouds of night, 
Deal gently with my sleeping maid, 
Sweetly she smiles in peaceful rest ; 
Let no rude blasts of night invade 
The calm that slumbers on her breast. 


Gentle and tranquil, my delight 
Slumbers beneath the stormy skies ; 
Let not the mountain eagle’s flight 
Rush through the glen where soft she lies. 


While Uran fills thy secret soul, 
Sleep on, my love, in rest serene ; 

Awake her not, ye streams that roll, 
Ye roes, avoid the peaceful scene. 


Beside the music of that stream, 
Beneath yon trees of clustering shade, 
Where bees, beneath the earliest beam, 
Shall murmur round my sleeping maid ; 


Where blushing roses, half conceal'd, 
O’erhang the stream, all fresh with dew, 

Faithful and fond, in dreams reveal’d, 
Let thy own Uran meet thy view. 


Rest on, my love. Should slumbers fall 
Upon these weary eyes of mine, 

Come to my dreams, my own,—my all, 
O, softly on my slumbers shine. 


Tranquil and gentle be thy look, 
Such as it ever was to me; 

Sweet as the music of the brook, 
Calm as the stillness of the sea. 








THE DYING BLIND BOY TO HIS MOTHER. * 
—_ 
(From an American paper.) 


There is much true and genuine tenderness and feeling 
in the following address. There are some lines that halt 
in it; yet we do not often meet with a poem more true to 
nature or which more faithfully pictures forth the heart 
and powerfully concentrated feelings of the speaker than 
does the following. Every mother will feel this address 
in her ‘* heart of hearts.” 

Mother, I am dying now! 

Death’s cold damps are on my brow ! 
Leave me not—each pang grows stronger, 
Patient watch a litile longer. 

Sweet it is your voice to hear 

Though dull and heavy grows mine ear ; 
Wait and take my last adieu, 

Never mother loved like you! 

Though your form I ne’er might see, 





ther’s corpse, she is swept off by a wave. The lover of 





Your image was not hid from me— 


Stamp’d on my adoring mind, 
Beautitul, but undefined ; 

Ever fair and ever bright, 

That visi n filled me with delight. 
Well I know whate’er might be, 
Those oft-prais’d forins [ could not see, 
Might I all their beauty view, 

None of them would rival you.* 

Life to me was sweet and dear, 

While FE liv'd thy tales to hear, 

Told by you on wintry hearth, 

All to make your blind-boy mirth ; 
And I lov’d my voice to join 

In chorus of those hymns divine, 

By which you fondly taught your boy, 
To look to heaven with hopes and joy. 
Sun or moon I could not see, 

But love measured time for me. 
When your kiss my slumber broke, 
Then I knew the morn had woke; 
And when came the hour to pray, 
Then I knew "twas close of day, 
When I heard the loud winds blow, 
And I felt the warm fire glow, 

Then I knew ’twas winter wild, 

And kept at home—your helpless child ! 
When the air grew mild and soft, 
And the gay lark sung aloft ; 

And I heard the streamlets flowing, 
And I smelt the wild fow’r blowing, 
And the bee did round me hum, 
Then I knew the spring was come. 
Forth [ wander’d with delight, 

And I knew when days were bright; 
When I climb’d the green hill’s side, 
Fancy traced the prospect wide ; 

And ’twas pleasant when I press’d 
The warm and downy turf, to rest— 
Now, I never more shall roam 

The many paths around my home; 
And you will often look in vain, 

Nor hail your wanderer o’er again ; 
Never more on tiptoe creep, 

Where he lay as if asleep, 

Or with low and plaintive moan, 
Humming to himself alone, 

On a bed of wild flowers stretch’d, 
Starting when a kiss you snatch’d, 
Till nature whisper’d *twas my mother, 
And affection gave another ! 

But ’tis sweeter thus to die, 

With my tender mother by, 

Than to be in life alone, 

When she and every friend were gone. 
Mourn not o'er me broken hearted, 
Not for long shall we be parted ; 
Soon in vales which ever bloom, 
Which unfading ftow'rs perfume, 

In realms of life, of light and joy, 
You will meet your poor blind boy ! 

* It has been related of some, who were recovered from 
early blindness, that they.evidently expected to find those 
whom affection and kindness had endeared to them, the 
most beautifal to the eye. 





















































THE BALL, OR A GLANCE AT ALMACK’S IN 1829. 





a 
An entertaining volume under this title has been pub- 
lished this month, containing many useful hints for those 
who, like the author, lament the decadence ef his favourite 
accomplishment. Amongst the more useful parts of the 
work are hints to private governesses ; to heads of schools ; 
to parents; and useful observations applicable to every 
age, from infancy onwards. Weshall make some extracts 
from this work at a future period, as we have only room 
here for the Prologue. 
ON DANCING. 

‘* Your cynic sages, dull, unpolish’d fellows, 

With formal cant, and rigid satire, tell us, 

That dancing is an idle, wanton fashion, 

The vain amusement of as vain a nation; 

That women should avoid such tempting schools, 

And only move by frozen, Virtue’s rules. 

I own their sober maxims partly right; 

Virtue’s a gem with native lustre bright, 

But, polish’d, shines with a superior light. 

Let rosy youth embloom the sprightly fair, 

And beauty mould her with a lover's care ; 

If motion to the whole denies its grace, 

In vain would beauty recommend a face. 

With blunted charins, and unavailing eyes, 























Such awkward maids relinquish beauty’s prize. 
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Tis dancing only heightens every charm, 

And gives each feature double power to warm ; 
Like goddesses, it shows us how to move, 

And adds a Juno to the queen of love, 

At balls, gay Cupid takes his fav’rite stand, 
And gives the blushing fair to Hymen's hand ; 
Glad Hymen woos the virgin into wife, 

And leads her through the various dance of life: 
That partner lost, and age advancing on, 

We truiy say, ‘ our dancing days are done.’” 





IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing that a true Bill had been found against a certain As- 
sessor, for using improper liberties with the Wife of a person 
whose house he had entered in virtue of his office. 

rad 

Take warning, ****, from what has pass'd, 

Keen as you are, you're caught at last ; 

Instead of studying quirks and flaws, 

You'd better study Moses’ laws, 

Mind his commandments, mend your life, 

And “covet not your neighbour’s wife.” 
Liverpool. 





ts 








EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
—>— 
He took the cup of life to sip— 
_ Too bitter ’twas to drain; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again. 


Che PHitreside. 


** Iw order to employ one part of this life in serious and im- 
portant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere 
amusements.” —JOHN LOCKE. 

“‘ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep."—SOLOMON. 














No. V. 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 
SOLUTIONS TO CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
53. Because you may there see, in the depth of winter, 
fresh hay (Mons. Frechet, one of the masters.) 

54. Blunderbuss. 

55. Sin. 

56. A note of interrogation. 

57. Ever more. 

58. Under a tester. 

59. Because it is a moveable feast. 

60. Pillow. 

61. Fewer. 

62. The letter I. 

63. Snuffers. 

64. Sealing wax. 

65. Your own name. i 

66. The elephant—which stopped to pack up his trunk. 
67. Aaron’s rod. 

68. Un portrait. 

69. Cher-cher. d : 
70. Because, water I sees, I screams, (water-ices, ice- 

creams.) 
—=>__ 
NEW CONUNDRUMS, &e. 
Good, indifferent, bad, and shocking. 


71. If I tell my whole mind freely to another why is it 
like nutritious food ? y 

72. Why is a nobleman who actsas his own park ranger, 
like a brutal fellow who murders his sweetheart ? 

73. What Liverpool broker is like the waves of the 


sea ? 
74. Why are a club of stupid fellows like the strains of 


sweet music ? Legh 
75. What street in this town is in its appellation similar 
to the forehead of a certain Alderman of Liverpool ? 
76. ENIGMA. 
I am heard in the storm, I am seen in the sea, 
And I love the still scenes, where no great waters be ; 
Though I live amidst noise, yet in stillness I dwell, 
But I’m not in fire, air, water, earth, heaven, or hell. 
Though I still begin sin, yet I’m ne’er found in evil; _ 
Though with Satan I’m join'd, yet I’m not with the Devil. 
Though with folly I dwell not, with fools I am caught ; 
Though I dwell with ths wise, with the prudent I’m not. 


I’m in every ship, though I’m not in a brig; 

T am in the egg-shell, though I'm not in the egg. 

{ am ne’er at the window, I’m always with glass; 

I have ne'er loved a girl, though I'm fond of a lass. 
If my name you should spell, it begins with an E ; 
Change the E into A, and your own name you'll see. 


. 





At the desire of a correspondent we repeat the following 
ANAGRAMS : 











Sir Francis Burdett........... Frantic disturber. 
AT) QUOAE GIP. c55sccccesctas sinned Gallantries, 

Fat bakers .......... ... Breakfast. 

Moon starers ....... ... Astronomers. 

No more stars ..... -.. Astronomers. 


--«-Democratical. 
.-- Revolution. 


Comical trade .. 
To love ruin... 


Tis ye ZOVEFN ....eeseee oseeeee SOVEreignty. 

No one truth Harry ......0 -Orator Henry Hunt. 
See John in gaol ........... ....John Gale Jones. 
Rare mad frolic ....... eoseeeeeRatical reform. 






... Universal suffrage. 


Guess a fearful ruin.... 
.-Annual Parliament. 


I am an unreal plant . 





So I dress ....cccseseee sososeeeee- SOLGIETS. 
Got as @ Clue......0.0006 o.00eeeeCatalogues, 
I hire parsons .......ce-eeeresee Parishioners. 
I start game ....scccccseeseceeee - Magistrate. 


CHANGING SEATS. 

The following problem may be found in many of our 
elementary books of arithmetic : 

A club of eight persons agreed to dine together, every 
day, as long as they could sit down to table differently 
arranged. How many dinners would be necessary to 
complete such an arrangement ?—Answer. By the well- 
known rule of permutation it will be found that the whole 
party must live 110 years and 170 days, and must eat 
362,880 dinners. So rapidly does the sum roll up on this 
process, that, if the party had consisted of one more per- 
son, they would have had 443,520 dinners to get through ; 
and if ten persons were to enter into the compact, it would 
be necessary for them, in order to complete their task, to 
live long enough to devour 3,628,800 dinners. If the 
party had been twelve, it would be requisite to sit in a 
different order every day to remain on earth long enough 
to swallow dinners. 


The Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL.) 














IRISH SCENERY.—No. 12. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As we had rather a long journey before us, we 
were obliged to break off our researches among the ruins 
of Glendalough, and turn our thoughts towards the inn ; 
but what I have said of Glendalough will, I hope, have 
conveyed to your readers some idea of the place; and as 
my object is not to give a perfect and circumstantial detail 
of all that is to be seen in these wild fastnesses, but only 
such a one as may induce others to visit them, and judge 
for themselves, we will now leave these decaying remnants 
of the departed city, 

« Where stalwart mountains league to bulwark in, 
One little Eden from a world of sin.” 

If circumstances permit, I will, next summer, spend a 
week or ten days among these mountains, which may pro- 
bably enable me to say more concerning this place, as the 
hasty glance I took at it, one morning, has only added to 
my desire for further knowledge relative to its history, &c. 
On our arrival at the inn we found that Mrs. Harding 
had made ample preparations for a substantial breakfast ; 
and as we had spent about five hours in our morning’s 
ramble, we did ample justice to it, having plenty of fine 
eggs, cold ham, and some Lough Nahanagan trout, served 
up smoking hot. I should also observe, that the soft 
mountain water gives a peculiarly agreeable flavour to the 
tea, the pleasures of which may not be diminished by the 
never-failing concomitant in theseregions—a good appetite. 
As the reader cannot partake breakfast with us, I may as 


Dublin to Glendalough, by the Scalp, Enniskerry, Tinne- 
hinch, (not Tinnechurch, as I observe you printed it,) the 
Long Hill, Roundwood, Annamoe, and Laragh, is about 
twenty-three miles; the Military Road, by which we shall 
partly return, is about twenty-four miles. The Mili- 
tary Road continues beyond Laragh to Rathdrum, (erre- 
neously printed in No. —, ** Rathdowne,’’) through Glen- 
malure. It is well worth the while of the lover of the pic- 
turesque to visit Glenmalure, and to ascend Luggnaquilla, 
pronounced Lugg-na-cul-le-a, the hizhest of the Wick- 
low mountains. The road from Dublin, through Bray, 
to Kilmac-a-nogue, where a new road has lately been made 
which runs under the Sugar Loat’ mountain, and cutting 
off the Long Hill, joins the Long Hill road, two or three 
miles on the Dublin side of Roundweod, then through 
Roundwood to Laragh. The distance by this road is 
twenty-six or twenty-seven miles. ‘There are, in fact, three 
roads trom Dublin to Glendalough, the one through which 
I have conducted the reader being the centre one, Pur- 
suing the road through Bray, a succession of the finest, 
softest, and most beautiful scenery that can well be ima- 
gined, feasts the eye of the astonished and delighted tra- 
veller. The Glen of the Downs is about five miles beyond 
Bray, a charming and delightful country, the property and 
residence of the respected and lamented P. Latouche, Esq. 
The domain is freely shown to visitors, and in itself affords 
a treat much beyond my powers to describe. From Del- 
ganny we continued our journey through Newtown and 
Mount Kennedy on to Ashford, distant from Dublin 
twenty-one miles. Before reaching Ashford, the tourist 
passes through che glen of Dunran, an enchanting place. 
The whole of this drive may be described as a succession 
of gentlemen’s seats, each affording peculiar beauties of 
its own, and inmipressing upon the mind of the traveller 
the vivid beauties of a fairy land. It will be remembered 
that the Devil’s Glen is but a short distance from Ash- 
ford. Pursuing the road through Ashford we arrived at 
Rathdrum, twenty-nine miles from Dublin. Rathdrum 
is environed with beauties, among which may be named 
the Vale of Avoca, the Meeting of the Waters, Castle 
Howard, Shelton Abbey, Bally Arthur, and, tarther on, 
the Vale of Arkiow and the Gold Mines. The fly-fishers 
would find good sport, and enjoy delightful scenery, along 
the banks of the Avonmore, from Castle Howard to Glen- 
dalough ; and here I may intorm my English friends, that 
a gentlemanly exterior is a sufficient passport to fish in 
any river in Ireland. Throughout this part of the coun- 
try there are plenty of inns for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

It was agreed that three of our party should take the 
car and proceed along the Military Road to Scallagap, 
taking the way of Glen-mac-annass, where there is some 
splendid mountain scenery and a fine waterfall, and meet 
the other three (who took another route) at Suggelaw, 
where all the party were to dine. I was one of the latter 
division, and, after a very agreeable walk, we arrived at 
the appointed place. 

I must, however, for a time, return to the inn whence 
we had started in the morning, and at the reader’s leisure 
we will resume this part of our journey. 

As our host, Harry Harding, had a flock of sheep 
grazing on one of the mountains beyond Laragh, to which 
he was anxious to pay a visit, he came about half a 
mile along with us, to put us on the right road for Lough 
Dan. This road is a regular ‘ bo-reen,” and runs in 
front of the barracks of Laragh ; the country is not very 
interesting,—it is neither peopled nor tilled, nor is there 
a tree to be seen for miles round. We strode along this 
mountain track at a good round rate, enjoying the good- 
humoured sallies of the light-hearted Harry, on wham 
the cares of this life sit very easy, nor does he appear to 
be troubled by the prudential calculations of your cor- 
respondent J. P. We parted with him at the turn of 
the road, having received from him the satisfactory in- 














well give a little excursive information respecting the roads, | 





&c., through this part of the county Wicklow. From 


telligence that we had nothing to do * but follow our 
noses,” and we would go straight to Lough Dan ;—the 
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toad winds among the hills, up a tolerably steep ascent ; 

about two miles from Laragh, we had an extensive view 

of the country over Annamoe, Castle Keiven, &c. It is 

melancholy to think of these fine sweeping valleys, some 

of them miles in length, with scarcely a bush in them, 

though not more than twenty miles from Dublin! and 

hundreds of acres of land, producing next to nothing, 

which a few drains, judiciously placed, would make very 

fertile. But the mind of Ireland is drawn off from the 

rational things that should occupy it, by absurd clamour 
and folly. We followed Harry’s directions, and arrived 

atacabin on tie border of Lough Dan, the occupier of 
which, picking his steps through bawling children and 

yelping curs, made his way to us, and offered to bring us 
** acrass”’ the lough in his boat. We instantly agreed to 
his proposal, and, after some delay in lading out the 
water from the boat, and hunting for ‘* Mick” to take 
the other oar, we pushed off. Lough Dan is the largest 
of the Wicklow lakes; it is about three miles by two, 
surrounded by fine beld bluff mountains, wild and barren. 
The water partakes of the dark hue of Glendalough, but 
not to so intense a degree. This magnificent lake might 
be made to stand almost unrivaled, if the mountains 
surrounding it were planted; but, with the exception of 
a plantation of no very imposing effect, at one end of it, 
there is not a bush about it. It is a most surprising thing 
that the proprietors of these mountains can be so dead to 
their own interest, as to neglect so obvious and so simple 
a means of increasing their own wealth, as an extensive 
plantation would insure; but I must leave these specula- 
tions, and attend to matters more concerning myself and 
companions, or we may all be fuod for the fishes, ere long. 
Our boat wasa tolerably good one, with two benches of oars 
aside, one of which, however, seemed only for ornament. 
The master of the boat, a stout lump of a fellow, had 
a most excellent oar, and to show his superiority ** over 
poor Mick,” (a short, hard grown crowl,) who had a 
broken oar about four or five feet long, pulled away 
with might and main. As the squalls through the 
breaks in the mountains strike the water, the waves dash 
on with considerable force, and these being also adverse 
to poor ** Mick,” we, while busy viewing the grand sce- 
nery of the lake, &c. were in a fair way of being capsized ; 
and not being prepared with cork collars, &c., such an 
incident would not have been deemed pleasant: how- 
ever, as the master’s pride rendered him deaf to our en- 
treaties to row more in proportion to the power of Mick, 
we succeeded in unshipping one of the seats, which we 
used as a rudder to keep the head of the boat up to the 
master; and as Mick could not be prevailed upon to hold 
his ** bit of an oar” in the ordinary way, with the back of 
both hands upwards, but having a way of his own, the 
palm of one hand up and the other down, to remedy a 
peculiarity in his rowing, namely, that of tumbling heels 
over head occasionally, one of my companions held on 
poor Mick by the knees to prevent his gambols. In this 
way we arrived safe and sound, with about half a boat full 
of water, at a pleasanc little pebbly strand on the north 
side of the Lough, under a most magnificent headland. 
A noble valley or glen stretches on from from Lough Dan 
to Lough Tay or Luggelaw, about two miles in length, of 
eonsiderable width ; a beautiful shining river runs out of 
Lough Tay through it to Lough Dan. This valley might 
be made one of the most splendid scenes in Wicklow, 
and would afford ample return to the improver; there is 
not a tree in it, or on one of the fine mountains that hem 
it in; the robin tosing his song must perch on a stone, for 
there is not a bush to sustainhim. At the head of this fine 
valley, which, in despite of man’s neglect, combines the 
grand and beautiful, is the cottage of Charlie Carr, the 
famous Luggelaw boatman. Parties coming out from 
Dublin, and bringing with them provisions, may, at 
Charlie’s, be accommodated with every thing to enable 
them to partake their meal in comfort. We pushed on 
for Luggelaw House to meet the remainder of our party. 





Dublin, Jan. 19, 1829, H. 


Che Liver. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LIVERPOOL. 





(From the Liverpool Courier.) 


THE OLD STONE QUARRY. 


Great progress has been made in executing the grand 
design of converting the site of the old stone quarry, at 
the top of Duke-street, into a depository for the dead. 
For upwards of twenty years this ground has been useless, 
presenting a huge and unsightly ravine to the eye of the 
spectator, neither partaking of the wild and romantic in 
nature, nor yet of a more agreeable, but less inspiring 
work of art. The space which is now under the spell of 
modern improvement consists of about fourteen acres of 
ground, for the most part a deep and irregular excavation, 
which ought to be venerated as the birth-place of Liver- 
pool’s greatness. From this spot the material was pro- 
cured to construct what has not unaptly been styled 
‘*the cradle of Liverpool commerce,” the Old Dock, 
which was opened on the 8th of June, 1699, now nearly 
130 years ago. From this quarry the stone was also taken 
for the building of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Churches, as 
well as many other public works connected with the Cor- 
poration and Dock estates for the period of a century. 
The north or principal entrance into it formerly lay 
through a tunnel, which was entered from the top otf 
Duke-street, a little to the left of the steps leading up to 
St. James’s Walk, lighted only by one opening to the 
surface of the ground, rendeing the subterranean passage 
sufficiently sombre and frightful to inspire the legendary 
muse with many a rich fireside tale of fairies, sprites, and 
hobgoblins, which, according to the chronicles of those 
** gone-by times,” performed their nightly vigils at or 
near this spot, to the great terror of every schoolboy and 
nursery-maid who had the temerity to venture through 
this darksome way. The first burst of daylight was ob- 
tained about eighty yards from the commencement, on 
the margin of a steep descent to the left, which embraced 
a view of the entire length of the quarry, presenting on 
the opposite'side a long vertical face of yellow rock, covered 
with diluvial strata of blue and brownish shale, and 
nearer the summit with a bed of black soil, which, from 
its loose nature, had fallen down in places, giving an 
irregular and broken line, with here and there a patch of 
herbage and wild foliage. A railing of wood, a few feet 
from the terrific margin, was the only fence to protect 
the unwary passenger in the field above from the dangerous 
precipice. The road continued on an inclined plane 
through the middle of the delf, then winding to the south- 
ward, passed a crystal spring of water, said to be possessed 
of properties highly chalybeate. A basin, as a receptacle 
for the water, was scooped out, and an iron ladle, fastened 
into the rock by a chain, lay for the accommodation of 
all who chose to avail themselves of its use. This spring 
was formerly resorted to by many of the inhabitants of the 
town, who took the health-inspiring draught, with the 
additional advantage of a country walk, 

** When rosy morn first opes the gates of heaven.” 
@ e s * s ® e 


We are not aware that any very curious geological dis- 
coveries have been made in the process of forming this 
igantic excavation: but abundant proof has been :fforded 
ere, as well as in many other places in the same neigh- 


bourhood, of the mighty changes which have taken place’ 


on the surface of the earth, when a considerable portion 
of the substance which now composes its upper stratum 
must have been held in partial solution, and duringa period 
of some general convulsion of nature: hence we find sub- 
stances of various kinds—marine, animal, and mineral, 
embedded in a material altogether of a different nature.— 
Shells and fish bones in the centre of a marble slab; ani- 
mal bones, in a fossil state, in rocks of limestone; cal- 
careous and silicious pebbles are not unfrequently found 
deep hidden in the masses of freestone, of various degrees 
of compactness and ific gravity; here there is to be 
found nothing but soft, earthy strata for twenty or thirty 
yards deep; near this spot, separated only by a strong 





seam in nature, may be found soft stone, which yields 
readily to the edge of a knife or the chisel of the workman, 
whilst within a few yards, a material of a hard texture 
and more durable substance is found ; but in all the three 
instances stated, one general principle is applicable: the 
dip of the rock all lies towards the east, and nowhere is 
this singular circumstance more clearly demonstrated than 
in the piece of land which forms the subject of this article. 

The rock on the western side of the excavation must 
have been, near the surface, probably not more than six 
or seven feet deep, while on the eastern side the depth of 
the alluvial matter is not less than from twenty to thirty 
feet thick ; this consists, for the most part, of a blue 
unctuous shaly substance, lying in beds parallel with the 
under stratum of rock, resting in laminated layers of various 
thicknesses, mixed with thin beds of marle, .under a su- 
perincumbent head of soil. The inferiority of the stone 
which has been taken out of this delf, at the expense of 
removing the heavy feigh from the eastern side, must 
have made it, when compared with the material used for 
the docks and other public establishments in the present 
day, a most expensive undertaking, and it is almost as 
strange that our ancestors should have scooped out of this 
antediluvian sand-bed upwards of four million tons, as it 
is that such an inferior material should have been thrown 
together so capriciously in that particular spot, by the sin- 
gular phenomena of nature, whilst the same neighbour- 
hood yielded a superior material, and of which the Ex. 
change-buildings were constructed. 

The intended cemetery has been compared with the ce- 
lebrated cemetery of Pére la Chaise, in Paris. Now the 
fact is, that no two establishments, intended for the same 
purpose, can differ more in regard to situation and ap- 
pearance than these two sacred depositories of the dead 
when the Liverpool one is completed. The ene in Paris 
is situated on an eminence on the eastern side of that city, 
commanding an extensive view of a rich and glowing land- 
scape; it comprises nearly one hundred acres of ground, 
which is formed into various compartments, planted with 
shrubs and forest trees, agreeably to the nature of the 
ground, and the prospect which it embraces. Sometimes 
you wind along a serpentine path overhung with foliage as 
rich, various, and wild, as judicious planting and the 
growth of half a century can render it, meeting as you pass 
along, with every variety of monuments, in the form of 
pyramids, altars, urns, obelisks, funeral vaults, sepulchral 
chapels, plain slabs and tombs of every variety, many of 
them of large dimensions and exquisite archit 
beauty and elegance. We recollect counting in one part 
of these interesting grounds, without stirring from the 
spot, upwards of one hundred tombs, including those of 
Marshals Kellerman, Davoust, Massena, Macdonald, anda 
galaxy of celebrated warriors and statesmen, and a splendid 
one, which incloses the remains of the Countess Demisdoff, 
a Russian Princess, who lost her life at a route given by 
Bonaparte when First Consul. There was one square 
tomb, surrounded with an iron railing, which attracted our 
attention, because it was without an inscription. Our 
guide pointed to a rude scratching on the ironwork, 
which had been cftected with the point of a penknife, 
and, with some difficulty, the name of ** Marshal Ney” 
could be deciphered! There were also others of every 
variety and beauty surrounded with flowers, shrubs, wéep- 
ing willows, cypresses; and fresh wreaths of flowers were 
to be seen on the tombs of departed friends, although 
dead for years. A supply of water is brought into the 
grounds by a subterranean passage, to preserve the plants 
In perpetual verdure. A regular stipend is allowed to the 
gardener, to attend to the flowers and shrubs upon the 


graves of the departed. Atter wandering among this pic- ' 


turesque assemblage of tombs and forest walks, you sud- 
denly burst upon an extensive prospect in the vista, 
embraging, on the right, the heights of Montmartre; on 
the left, a view of the Chatcau de Vincennes, and a luxpe 
tiant back ground of rich forest scenery: then strikin 
through another avenue of umbrageous foliage, whic 
excludes the rays of the sun, except now and then, in 
snatches, your progress seems to be disputed by the inter- 
vention of monumental erections, which appear to block 
up the path, when, perhaps, turning to the pedestal of a 
large and classical marble urn, you suddenly obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the entire outline of Paris, which 
presents itself to the eye of an Engtishman with more than 
ordinary surprise: all clear, all defined, without smoke, 
which so much obscures all our English towns from the 
gaze of the stranger and the eye of the curious. This view 
is enchanting when the retiring orb of Gay sheds its lustre 
on the numerous public buildings, cathedrals, churches, 
and the burnished domes of that celebrated capital. 

From this slight digression it will appear obvious, that 
there can be little or no resemblance betwixt the two esta- 
blishments in regard to appearance ; the one is in a hollow, 
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the other on an eminence ; St. James’s Cemetery will have 
catacombs, the cemetery of Pere la Chaise has none. Nor 
can there ever be much similarity without two things are 
accomplished ; the first will be important as it respects the 
enlargement and variety of the grounds which would be 
given to the cemetery by uniting St. James’s Walk with it. 
This, we hope, the Corporation will consent to. The other 
circumstance to which we have alluded is the endlessvariety 
of tombs, urns, obelisks, &c. of the Parisian one, which, 
if adopted in the intended cemetery in this town, will 
afford a fine scope for the genius of the artist as well as 
employment, and will give an interest and variety to the 
coup d’eil, which nothing else could effect. 


s#iscellanics. 


DESCRIPTION OF A HUMAN SACRIFICE IN BENGAL, 
.—— 
By an Eye-witness. 


Yesterday morning (June 15, 1828,) I went to Khalee 
Ghaut in order to witness this spectacle. On my arrival 
at the spot, the corpse was so offensive, that it was scarcely 
possible to:approach within twenty yards of it. I found, 
upon inquiry, that the deceased had expired three days 
ago, and the widow having determined to immolate her- 
self on the pile of her late husband, and being ill at the 
time, it was necessary, in conformity with the rules pre. 
scribed by their religion, to defer the ceremony until her 
recovery. The unfortunate female was at this time con- 
cealed within a hut, near which lay the corpse, and no 
person could have access to her. The pile was soon erected 
on the banks of the neighbouring canal: it consisted of 
four stakes driven into the ground, and covered with wood 
and other combustibles. The wretched victim, in the 











meanwhile, arrived, supported by her nearest relation. 
She was about eighteen years of age, and appeared so weak 
and famished, that she was literally borne in the arms of 
her attendants, and removed to another hut near the water, 
in order to offer up a preparatory prayer. Two of the 
gentlemen present seized this opportunity of endeavour. 


Ing to dissuade her from a purpose so rash and incon- 
sistent, offering to maintain her for the remainder of her 
life, provided she would desist from her intention, repre- 
senting to her at the same time the sinfulness and inutility 
of such a deed: her mind, however, seemed obviously 
wrought up to a pitch of wild enthusiasm by the previous 
treatment which she had undergone, and her replies were 
rather the incoherent ravings of religious frenzy than the 
language of a reasonable person, and, in spite of every at- 
tempt to divert her from her gloomy purpose, she remained 
stedfast in ‘her resolution. During the whole time she 
seemed oppressed with a degree of Janguor and stupefac- 
tion that was very apparent in her actions, which in- 
duced myself and the other gentlemen to believe that 
some intoxicating drug had been administered to dis- 
order her imagination. She was constantly supported 
in the arms of a near relative, whose presence was neces- 
sary to keep up her drooping spirits, and to prompt ber 
to this horrid deed. She was at length conducted to the 
water’s edge, in order to perform some other religious ce- 
remony: in the meanwhile, the deceased was laid on the 
pile, whither she herself now proceeded ; and after having 
walked, or rather having been carried, round the pile 
several times, her strength having entirely failed her, she 
was lifted from the ground by her attendants, and placed 
by them in the arms of the deceased: in this situation she 
was speedily covered with heaps of dhujjo, (a kind of dried 
rush used on the occasion) until she was totally concealed 
from our sight; she was, indeed, so completely involved 
in this, that she must have been nearly suffocated by it. 
Not content, however, with this precaution, her inhuman 
sacrificers laid a heavy log of wood across the place that 
covered her legs, and were about to add several others, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, but one of the gentlemen 
very properly removed it, a circumstance that seemed to 
cause much displeasure to the perpetrators of the deed. 
They had also ropes in readiness, but were prevented by 
us from making use of them. Without all these preven- 
tives, however, every attempt at cscape on the part of the 
unhappy victim must have proved fruitless, loaded as the 
miserable creature was with combustibles, and confined by 
the stiffened members of the decaying and loathsome 
corpse. The pile was now lighted, and the shouts of the 
spectators drowned the cries of the sufferer. When the 
flames had so far consumed the pile as to expose to view 
the scorched and disfigured limbs of the couple, I quitted 
the place, with a firm impression that the conduct of the 
helpless and deluded Hindoo female, in similar cases, is 
merely the effect of a momentary delirium, produced by 





means adopted towards her for the purpose. In the pre- 
sent instance, she appeared entirely a passive subject in the 
scene, at the mercy of her attendants, who did whatever 
they pleased with her. I. shall refrain from any comment 
on a practice which, in the present age, is revolting to hu- 
manity, leaving it to your able pen to do so, my design 
being only to record one of those facts which, though indi- 
cating the rudest state of barbarism, and the grossest su- 
perstition, are tolerated in a country boasting of the ad- 
vantages of British sway, and the blessings of Christianity. 
— Letter in the Bengal Chronicle. 





A FLOATING FAMILY. 

To.day we passed two large rafts lashed together, by 
which simple conveyance several families from New Eng- 
land were transporting themselves and their property to 
the land of promise in the western woods. Each raft was 
eighty or ninety feet long, with a small house erected on 
it; and on each was a stack of hay, round which several 
horses and cows were feeding, while the paraphernalia of 
a farm-yard, the ploughs, waggons, pigs, children, and 
poultry carelessly distributed, gave to the whole more the 
appearance of a permanent residence, than of a caravan of 
adventurers seeking a home. A respectable looking old 
lady, with spectacles on nose, was seated on a chair at the 
door of one of the cabins, employed in knitting 5 another 
female was at the wash-tub; the men were chewing their 
tobacco, with as much complacency as if they had been 
in “the land of steady habits,” and the various family 
avocations seemed to go on like clock-work, In_ this 
manner these people travel at a slight expense. They 
bring their own provisions ; their rafts float with the 
current; and honest Jonathan, surrounded with his 
scolding, grunting, squalling, and neighing dependents, 
floats to the point proposed without leaving his own fire- 
side; and, on his arrival there, may step on shore with 
his house, and commence business, like a certain grave 
personage, who, on his marriage with a rich widow, said 
he had ** nothing to do but to walk in and hang up his 
hat.”—Judge Hall's Letters from the West. 





A SENSIBLE HORSE. 

In a comfortable stable in the town of Haddington, 
there dwelleth a horse, whose name is Cakes. He knows 
all the landlords and public-houses on the road from Had- 
dington to Dunbar, and isso well acqyainted with the 
different stages and stoppages, that he could take the 
coach thither and back again, although the driver were at 
Sakatoo. While at work, experience has taught him the 
most efficient method of applying his power,—he notices 
a stone on the road, knows how to make the wheels avoid 
the concussion; and, while others are sweating and foam- 
ing in the yoke, you will not see a ** turned hair” on 
Cakes, although he never grumbles to take a full share of 
the draught. This patient endurance gives him the ad- 
vantage of his neighbours in all weathers; for in wind 
and rain, and hail and snow, when his companions in 
harness are fretting themselves to death at the hardness of 
their lot, or fatiguing themselves by gnawing their bridle 
bits and capering like born idiots, Cakes keeps his mind 
easy, and, putting his cheek to the blast, saws away 
through the tempest with the patience and perseverance 
ofa philosopher. His humanity, too, deserves well to be 
recorded. When he sees a tipsy tinker, or a deaf gaber- 
lunzieman, too near him in the track of the coach, he 
invariably gives a kind of snort or ** nicchar,” which, in 
his own language, signifies ** Hulloah! out of the way 
friend ; I'd be sorry to harm you with my own hoofs, but 
I cannot be answerable for the wheels.” One instance of 
his philanthropic bearing, in this respect, exceeds, per- 
haps, the noblest instance of humanity ever recorded of a 
horse. One morning, the driver of a certain stage had 
been longer than usual in discussing his gill at an East 
Lothian Pussie Nancie’s, and Cakes that morning made 
some little extra exertion to save the time of the coach, 
and the credit of the dilatory driver. They were scouring 
along at twelve knots an hour, when a child happened to 
cross the road directly before the coach. The driver did 
not notice the child, but Cakes saw it; and at the moment 
it was among his feet, he took the little innocent by the 
pinafore, and put it out of harm’s way, in the gentlest man- 
ner possible for a horse at the gallop; that is, he pitched 
it over a sod-dike, and the uninjured bairn came thresh 
among some turnip shaws on the opposite side.—Scotsman. 





A Fair Warning .—In these murderous times, the fol- 
lowing notice stuck on the window of a hovel on the road 
to Blackheath, struck us, the other day, as being parti- 
cularly ominous. 
here and done fer.” 


<=cttntific sotices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





CHEMIST RY.—CHLORINE. 


(Continued from our last) 
<< 


Chlorine, ( Oxymuriatic Acid Gas.)—This most im- 
portant gas was first discovered by the French chemists. 

1. Chlorine is produced from the decomposition of the 
muriate of soda, (common salt,) by mixing sulphuric acid, 
with the addition of the black oxide of manganese. 

2. Mix one part of the black oxide of manganese with 
three parts of salt, introduce them into a glass tubulated 
retort, then add to them, by small portions at a time, two 
parts of sulphuric acid, diluted with the same weight of 
water; apply a gentle heat, and the chlorine will be co- 
piously evolved, and may be received in bottles, in the 
same manner as oxygen; but the bottles, in this case, 
must be filled with water, of the temperature of one part 
of boiling water added to two of cold, the gas being ab- 
sorbable by cold water. 

3. The colour is of a greenish yellow ; the taste very dis- 
agreeable, and of an exceedingly strong and suffocating 
smell, extremely dangerous, even when largely diluted 
with common air, and instantly suspending animal life 
when pure. 

4. Although irrespirable, it eminently supports combus- 
tion, many bodies spontaneously flaming in it. 

5. Its specific gravity to that of air is as five to two. 

6. It combines largely and readily with water, with all 
the alkalis, and all alkaline earths, Its combination with 
hydrogen forms muriatic acid. 

7. Its most important property is that of destroying all 
vegetable colours ; aud hence its extensive use in ¢he pro- 
cess of bleaching. For that purpose it is now most usually 
combined with lime, forming a chloride of lime, or bleach- 
ing powder. 

8. A quantity of water is poured on the chlorine of lime ; 
the chlorine combines with the water, the lime being pre- 
cipitated; the clear solution is then run off, and the cot- 
ton or linen goods are immersed in it for several hours, ac- 
cording to its strength, having previously been boiled in a 
solution of potash. When taken out of the chlorine solu- 
tion, they are then put into an acidulated solution, made 
of about seventy or eighty parts of water to one of sul- 
phuric acid ; and after being taken out, and well rinsed, 
they become perfectly white. To the discovery of this gas we 
are indebted for the extent of our cotton maaufacture, the 
manufacturer being now enabled to bleach his goods in 
as many days as it formerly took months to accomplish. 

9. Chlorine is the most powerful of all the gases in de- 
stroying infectious measmata; and for that purpose it is 
easily applied, by mixing the above materials in a teacup 
or other vessel, and allowing the gas to pervade the room 
or place infected. 

Todine.—Todine is a lately discovered substance, usually 
procured from the residual liquor of the soap makers’ pans, 
on boiling their spent lees to procure the salts and alkali 
remaining in them. It has a strong acrid taste, and is 
highly poisonous. By its combination with caloric it forms 
a beautiful violet-coloured vapour, about nine times hea- 
vier than common air. It has not as yet been employed 
in the arts; but in medicine it has been used with suc« 
cess in schrofula, goitres, and other glandular swellings. 

Fluorine. —Fluorine is produced from the flour spar, 
which is to be met with in great abundance in many 
parts of England, particularly in Derbyshire. The 
fluoric acid is evolved from it by adding sulphuric acid te 
the powdered spar, in leaden vessels. This acid immedi- 
ately dissolves glass, acting on its silicious matter; and 
for that purpose it is sometimes used for etching on glass. 

Nitrogen, or Azote.—Nitrogen is that portion of our 
common air which remains after having separated its oxy- 
gen. It forms four-fifths of the bulk of our atmosphere, 
the remaining one-fifth being oxygen. It possesses all 
the mechanical properties of common air. It is tasteless, 
and without smell or colour. It does not support combus- 
tion; and is irrespirable, being instantly fatal to animal 
life; its various combinations with oxygen, and their dif- 





Tt was simply—* Young men taken in | 


ferent properties, have been already noticed.—Sce Oxygen. 
In its combination with hydrogen it forms the volatile 
alkali ammonia. 





THE KALEIDOSCOVE. 
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The Weauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V1DA. 
—_— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCIV. 

BLACK. 
1 King......G—7 
2 King.s....F—6 or (a) 
3 King ......G—7 
4 King......H—6 





WHITE. 
1 Queen ......C—8x 
2 Queen ......D—7X 
3 Queen ......E—6XK 
4 Queen ......E—7X 
5 Queen -H—7X 5 Bishop... H—7 
6 Knight......F—7X 6 King......H—5 
7 Castle ... -G—5 MATE. 

(a) If instead of moving King to F 6, Black sltould 
play King to H 8, white would teke pawn H 7 with his 
Queen, and then checkmate by playing his Knight to F 7 

SITUATION FOR STUDY CCV. 
White to move and win in seven moves. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Ltwergpol Courier.) 
State of} 


the W x 


Extreme Thermo-}!.xtreme 
during { meters > heateu- 
| Night. |morning jring Day, 


| 


Barometer Kemarks 
ai 
at noon. aorn 





0 | N.N.E. |Fair. 
O| S._ |Cloudy. 
0 | E.N.E. |Fair. 
EK. Fair. 
2.8.E. |Fair. 
0| S.E.. (Pair. 
0 S.S.W. |Foggy. 


34 
30 
33 
32 


\ 
29 90 
29 70 
29 57 
a 70; 
{29 80} 29 
129 93) 26 
99 85! 21 





19th,—Great density of atmosphere during the day. 
20th,—Dense fog during night; 5, p.m. great density and 
humidity of atmoshere throughout the day. 








MR. PEMBERTON. 

It will be sectiby, the advertisement that the public 
will have an opportunity of witnessing the extraordinary 
powers of this gentleman this evening (Monday,) and 
on Wednesday and Friday next, and we hope that our 
townsmen, and especially the ladies, will not omit the 
opportunity of enjoying a rich intellectual treat.—The fol- 
lowing tribute of praise to this gentleman’s talents is from 
a Bath paper: 

‘** Mr. Pemberton’s Shylock is, without question, the 
chef @euvre of this highly-gifted actor, and loses no- 
ting by comparison with the most renowned represen- 
tative of the character which the English Theatre now 
boasts. We hazard nothing in saying this: many of Mr. 
P.'s points were given with a force and precision which 
may fairly challenge the admiration of the first critics of 
te age. It was impossible not to see, and seeing not to 
acknowledge, the determined perseverance with which he 
has probed the depths of the Poet’s thoughts and mean- 
ings, and illuminated and illustrated them in his own per- 
son. There is a treshness in Mr. Pemberton’s colourings, 


and highly as we approve several of his origina ties, it is 
not because they are such, but because they give a clearer 
and stronger lustre to passages than-we ate accustomed to 
see thrown round them. The derision which was 


_ abroad, &c”’ was never. m xpliestly marked 
an on this evening. The passage beginning with ‘* There 
L have another bad match, &c.” had an electric effect; 
and indeed the whole ar scene was finely played: but 
the master spirit appeared most vividly in the trial; and 
on that’scene alone we honestly ‘Believe Mr. Pemberton 
may securely ground his hope of furure fame and reward.” 


THE WEATHER AND THE POOR. 
During the past week, and at the time we are writing 
this paragraph, the weather has been dreadfully cold, at- 
tended with a bitter east Wind, which pierces through 
every thing, sepecially the garments of the half-clad and 
half-famished poor, who have little or no fire to enable 
them to bear up against its inclemency. The thetmometer 
has been down to 15° to our knowledge, and, no doubt, 
has been much lower; and we know it to be a fact, that 
the watches of several gentlemen have actually stopped, 
owing to the coagulation of the oil.—At such a time, and 
under such circumstances, it gives us particular pleasuz 
to communicate the following information to our readers : 
** At a meeting of the soup committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Samuel Thompson, W. Rathbone, Jas. Ackers, 
C. H. Jones, C. S. Roe, Jas. Hornby, Robert Makin, and 
Henry Wilson, held at the Parish Office on Tharsday, the 
15th instant, it was unanimously resolved that the Soup 
Shops at the north and the south of this town should be 
opened immediately for the delivery of soup to the poor, 
by placing within their reach a cheap and nutritious food 
during the most distressing part of the winter, when em- 
ployment for the labourer and working mechanic is par- 
tially, if not altogether, suspended. We know of no sum 
of money applied to the relief of the poor that has been of 
more essential benefit to the community than the fund in 
uestion. It will, however, be obvious, that the annual 
} seme upon the fund must have diminished the amount 
very materially, and unless recruited by new donations, 
aot the present weather continue, be, ere long, ex- 
hausted.”” 





National Repository —It will be interesting to such of 
our readers as are not already aware of the fact, to learn 
that the Royal Mews at Charing-cross have been devoted 
to the purpose of an extensive national exhibition of works 
of art, mechanical inventions, designs, &c., under the im- 
mediate patronage of the King. By articles of mgenuity 
and taste being there exhibited, with proper references to 
the inventor or his agents, sales are effected, and genius 
encouraged. At the first meeting of the Committee of 
Management, (which is a very able committee,) held on 
the 29th of December, 1827, John Hales Culcraft, Esq. 
in the chair, it was resolved,—That from the communi- 
cations received, and statements submitted to this Com- 
mittee, they are of opinion that it has long been a deside- 
ratum amongst our most intelligent merchants and manu- 
facturers that an annual exhibition of specimens of new 
and improved productions of our artisans and manufac- 
turers, conducted on a scale that should command’ the 
attention of the British public, resident in, and annually 
visiting the metropolis, would be highly conducive to the 
interest of the foreign commerce, as well as the internal 
trade of the United Kingdom. And that, in the opinion 
of this Committee, such exhibition will not only prove 
a powerful stimulus in promoting the further improvement 
of our already successful manufacturers, but will also bring 
into notice the latent talents of many skilful artisans and 
small manufacturers now labouring in obscurity, and 
sacrificing their inventions, valuable alike to the country 
and to themselves, for want of such an opportunity of 
introducing them to the British public. The exhibition 
for 1829 will be opened next month.—See adv. 





The Moral Effect of Rome upon the Traveller.—T hose 
only who have lived in Rome can duly estimate the po- 
tent and lasting impression produced upon the mind of 
a thinking man by a residence in this capital of the 
ancient world. The daily contemplation of so man 
classical and noble objects elevates and purifies the soul, 
; and has a tendency to allay the inconsiderate fervours 
and impetuosities of youth, to mature and consolidate 





and lights and shades, which belongs only to bimeself; the character. 


implied ip the words, ** He hath an Argosy bound to) vi 
ip. . another toa ities. athird for Acx-i-coy ayy 
h for Kug-land ; and other wet pela squat 
H 





‘ I am already so altered, and, I have the 
vanity to think, so improved a man sipce my arrival here, 
that there are times when 1 almost dowbéang i y 
and imagine, that .by..some preternatu eney I have 

gain, and have had new blood aud new 


y Can te ry 
flathomatical Departments. 
(Continued from page 244.) 
oe 
_ MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

63. By Mr. J. Baines.—Find such values of x, y, and 
z, as shall render 2y—z°-+-z, rz—y?--y and yz—2*+{-2, 
squares excluding unity as the value of onef the letters, 
and ‘also that not two of the resulting squares shall be 


*- 





equal. 

64. By Mr. J. Pritchard.—A given paraboloid is per- 
forated by a cylinder whose axis coincides with that of the 
solid ; find the dimensions of the cylinder so that the part 
taken away may be equal to the part which remains. 

65. By Mr. Brown.—A pendulum gains ten seconds 
a day, how high must it be elevated above the earth’s 
surface to keep true time ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 








AT THE LYCEUM, BOLD-STREET, 


MR. PEMBERTON will have the honour to present a 
Second s of his POETIC DELINEATIONS, and Ilus- 
trations Passion, Character, Scenie Incident, &e. This 
Kvening (Monday) the 26th instant: and on W ¥ and 
Fripay Evenings, (28th, and 30th instant,) he will deliver 
his FINAL SERIES in Liverpool, at half-past Seven o’clock 
precisely each Evening. ’ " 

And for the purpose of meeting the ferences oe of the 
Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to patronize hig efforts, 
he will have the honour to present a Series at ONE o'clock 
on FrRipay. 

Admission, Three Shillings. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Offices of the Li i" 
Mercury, Courier, and Chronicle, and at Mr. Willan’s Cafe 
lating Library. 2 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY, for the Exhibition of 
Specimens of new and improved Productions of the Artisans 
and Maagufacturers of the United Kingdom, Royal Mews, 


Charing-cross. 
Patron, The KING. 

Manufacturers, Inventors, and others, resident in Liver- 
pool and its vicinity, who intend to send their productions 
to the ensuing Exhibition, are requested to notice, that, in 
order to ensure a place in the Catalogue, it is necessary that 
their Specimens be celivered at the Repository on or before 
Tuesday, the 3d of February next. 

As no charges are made for the exhibition of any article in 
the National Repository, the carriage of all parcels must be 
paid, as also all letters sent by post. 

By order of the Board of Management, 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 

Further particulars will be given on application at tie 
Ofiice of this paper. 








Co Correspondents. 


Do.tsr’s Copy-Booxs.—The best answer we can give to the 
query of A Parent, is to refer him or her to the unbought 
praise which has been voluntarily bestowed upon them by 
some of the first writing-masters in the kingdom, and by 
the intelligent editors of the most respectable London 
journals. For our own parts we can, from experience, most 
confidently assert, that a child willlearn more and better by 
means of these copy-books in one month, than in three or 
four months without such help. 

Proressor Lesire’s THEORY OF THE EarTH.—-Our readers 
may recollect that we lately indulged in some speculations 
respecting Professor Leslie’s theory of the interior of the 
earth beingilluminated. We have now before usa letter on 
the subject, which has been addressed to the editor of the 
Glasgow Courier, and which we have in reserve for the next 
Kaleidoscope. 

SACKVILLE-STREET Mvusines.—This sketch shall appear in our 
next. 

Irish ScenERY.—No. 13 of this agreeable series has reaehed 
us, and shall be inserted in the next Kaleidoscope. 
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